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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


In  October  1991,  the  Clarence  Thomas  confirmation  hearing 
brought  the  problems  of  sexual  harassment  to  the  nation's 
attention.     The  media  outreach  on  sexual  harassment  resulted  in 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  (COSW)  immediately 
receiving  over  three  hundred  phone  calls  from  women  who  had  been 
harassed;  a  650%  increase  in  the  number  of  calls  COSW  typically 
receives.     The  sharp  increase  in  calls  confirmed  what  COSW  had 
already  documented:  that  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment  is  much 
greater  than  reported. 

•  In  FY  1990-91  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
received  193  employment  discrimination  complaints  from  women 
employed  by  the  city  and  county.     Most  of  these  women  never 
filed  formal  complaints. 

•  In  the  1990-91  annual  report  the  Civil  Service  EEO  Unit 
tracked  sixty-eight  formal  sexual  harassment  complaints. 
This  represents  a  100%  increase  from  the  previous  year. 

•  In  1991,  the  City  Attorney's  office  received  twelve  sex- 
based  employment  discrimination  lawsuits  filed  by  women 
employees  against  the  city.     So  far  these  twelve  suits  have 
cost  the  city  $108,000  in  city  attorney  time,  thousands  of 
dollars  in  administrative  and  court  costs  AND  they  have  yet 
to  be  settled.     Based  on  data  from  a  previous  sexual 
harassment  case  settled  against  the  city  for  $275,000,  these 
twelve  suits  can  easily  cost  the  city  millions  of  dollars. 

Women  who  have  contacted  COSW  describe  horrifying  stories  of 
sexual  harassment  and  discrimination  they  are  subjected  to  at 
their  jobs.     Like  Anita  Hill,  many  of  these  women  remain 
distressed  by  sexual  harassment  incidents  that  occurred  years 
ago.     Some  of  these  women  have  since  quit  their  jobs,  have  gone 
through  prolonged  administrative  processes,  filed  lawsuits,  have 
been  retaliated  against,  black-listed  and/or  fired  for  speaking 
out  against  their  harasser.     All  these  women  felt  that  the 
harassment  they  experienced  would  affect  them  both  personally  and 
professionally  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


In  October  1991,  Supervisor  Roberta  Achtenberg  requested 
that  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  present  testimony  on 
the  problems  of  sexual  harassment  and  submit  recommendations  on 
what  COSW  would  need  to  help  alleviate  workplace  sexual 
harassment  in  San  Francisco. 

In  response  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has 
compiled  and  analyzed  statistics  on  the  extent  and  severity  of 
sexual  harassment  in  San  Francisco's  public  and  private  sector. 
The  data  is  included  in  this  report.     COSW  also  convened  a  task 
force  comprised  of  experts  in  the  field  of  employment 
discrimination  to  help  COSW  identify  the  needs  and 
recommendations  described  in  this  report.     They  include: 

I.  Establishing  a  uniform  and  timely  civil  service 
administrative  process  for  filing  and  disciplining 
employment  discrimination  complaints. 

II.  Increasing  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women's  staff, 
resources  and  powers  to  better  oversee  and  monitor  city  and 
county  departments. 

III.  Contracting  out  community-based  support  services  to  assist 
victims  of  sexual  harassment  and  educate  the  public  on  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  regarding  employment 
discrimination. 

The  COSW  wishes  to  thank  all  of  those  individuals  and 
organizations  who  assisted  in  this  report,  particularly  those 
victims  of  sexual  harassment  who  risk  retaliation  in  coming 
forward  with  their  stories.     It  is  the  tragedy  of  their 
experiences  that  best  illustrates  the  pressing  need  for  more 
effective  solutions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  October  1991,  Supervisor  Roberta  Achtenberg  requested 
that  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  (COSW)  present 
testimony  on  the  extent  of  sexual  harassment,  and  to  submit 
recommendations  on  what  COSW  would  need  to  help  alleviate  job 
discrimination  of  women  in  San  Francisco. 

Since  1990,  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  been 
compiling  information  on  complaints  and  lawsuits  filed  by  women 
employees  against  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  COSW 
records  all  calls  it  receives  from  private  individuals  and 
businesses  and  collects  information  on  the  department,  dates, 
numbers,  status  and  amount  it  is  costing  the  city  to  respond  to 
sexual  harassment  complaints.     This  data  will  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  San  Francisco. 

COSW  meets  regularly  with  specialists  in  the  field  of  job 
discrimination  —  attorneys,  educators,  psychologists,  civil 
service  department  heads  and  personnel,  affirmative  action 
specialists,  community  advocates,  business  representatives  and 
individual  victims  of  sexual  harassment.     These  individuals  and 
organizations  helped  COSW  define  the  needs  and  recommendations 
described  in  this  report. 

The  anecdotal  testimony  that  will  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  best  illustrates  the  effect  sexual  harassment  has 
on  individual  lives  and  why  there  remains  a  pressing  need  for  the 
city  to  implement  more  effective  programs  and  policies  to 
alleviate  workplace  discrimination  of  women. 


Role  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

The  San  Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  a 
City  and  County  department  that  was  created  based  on  findings 
that  tradition  and  prejudice  have  resulted  in  unequal  economic, 
social,  political  and  educational  status  for  women.      In  1989, 
COSW  was  made  an  independent  department  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  City  Ordinance 
#271-89  to  ensure  women  equal  rights  and  access  to  public 
services.     Ordinance  #271-89  cites  the  continued  need  for  a 
government  body  to: 


"Report  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women."    San  Francisco,  1989. 
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"monitor  the  status  of  women,  including  the  status  and 
unique  problems  of  women  of  color,  homeless  women,  and 
low  income  women,  both  within  City  and  County 
government  and  in  the  private  sector;  to  monitor 
complaints  about  unlawful  and  unequal  treatment  of 
women;  and  to  propose  remedies.     Further,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
Mayor,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  and  all  city 
and  County  commissions,  boards  and  department  heads 
shall  consult  with  the  Commission  on  matters  relating 
to  women." 

COSW,  since  its  reorganization  in  1989,  has  worked  with  city 
and  county  departments,  local  businesses,  community-based 
organizations  and  individuals  to  develop  programs  and  policies 
that  would  prevent  and  eliminate  job  discrimination,  especially 
sexual  harassment,  of  women. 

COSW's  jurisdiction  is  wide;  inclusive  of  the  San  Francisco 
Civil  Service  workforce  with  approximately  20,000  employees  and 
over  60  separate  civil  service  departments.     As  the  city's 
liaison,  COSW  is  responsible  for  coordinating  programs  and 
assisting  the  private  sector,  private  persons,  organizations  and 
other  public  agencies  to  eliminate  discrimination  of  women  and 
encourage  affirmative  action. 

COSW  is  responsible  for  monitoring  the  overall  policies  and 
practices  of  city  departments  to  ensure  that  they  are  not 
discriminatory  to  women,  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
monitor  individual  complaints,  help  civil  service  departments 
implement  pro-active  programs  to  prevent  job  discrimination  and 
retain  women,  assist  in  targeted  job  recruitment  of  women, 
develop  programs  and  policies  to  support  greater  and  non- 
traditional  employment  opportunities  for  women,  and  ensure  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  women  and  women-owned-business 
within  city  contracts. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  been  successful  in 
assisting  civil  service  departments  to  mediate  resolutions  to  the 
employment  discrimination  women  face,  saving  the  city  millions  of 
dollars  in  potential  litigation. 


San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  Ordinance  #271-89, 
Revised  1989. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Sexual  harassment  is  a  national  problem  that  is  increasing 
dramatically.     As  high  as  eighty-nine  percent  of  those  women 
responding  £o  surveys  reported  experiencing  workplace  sexual 
harassment.      According  to  the  federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  the  rate  of  sexual  harassment 
complaints  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  decade.     In  1990,  the 
EEOC  received  5,600  complaints  of  sexual  harassment.     In  1991, 
the  California  Department  of  Fair  Employment  and  Housing  (DFEH) 
received  1,700  sexual  harassment  complaints.     Sexual  harassment 
is  their  fastest  growing  basis  for  employment  discrimination 
complaints,  some  years  comprising  over  two-thirds  of  the 
administrative  complaints  the  DFEH  receives. 

Locally,   in  1991  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
received  193  employment  discrimination  complaints  from  female 
civil  servants.     Many  of  these  women  are  reluctant  to  speak  up, 
fearing  retaliation  if  they  do.     Many  also  feel  that  it  is 
pointless  to  complain  —  "management  won't  do  anything." 

According  to  a  1989  study  of  women  in  non-traditional 
occupations  in  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service,  less  than  nine 
percent  of  those  women  surveyed  who  have  experienced  sexual 
harassment  ever  file  a  formal  complaint,  and  ninety  percent  of 
those  women  who  did  file  a  formal  complaint  reported  experiencing 
retaliation. 

In  its  annual  report  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Unit  (EEO)  documented  a  one  hundred 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  formal  sexual  harassment 
complaints;  doubling  from  thirty-four  complaints  last  year  to 
sixty-eight  in  fiscal  year  1990-91.     This  number  does  not  reflect 
other  sex-based  (gender  bias)  discrimination  complaints  that  are 
not  included  in  the  report. 


Working  Women  Survey.     "Sexual  Harassment  at  the 
Workplace."     (Dec  1988.) 

4  ,  ... 

Klain,  Judith.     "The  Effectiveness  of  Affirmative  Action 
for  Women  in  Blue  Collar  Trades  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Sector."     San  Francisco,  1989. 
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In  1991,  the  City  Attorney's  office  received  twelve  sex- 
based  employment  discrimination  lawsuits  filed  by  women  employees 
against  the  city.     So  far  these  twelve  suits  have  cost  the  city 
$108,000  in  city  attorney  time,  thousands  of  dollars  in 
administrative  and  court  costs  AND  these  suits  have  yet  to  be 
settled.     Individual  city  departments  also  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  on  administrative  costs,  staff  time  and  loss  of 
productivity  mitigating  discrimination  claims.     If  a  case  goes  to 
court  and  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  the  city  may  be  responsible  to 
pay  the  victim's  attorney  fees  and  other  costs,  back  pay, 
possible  unemployment  compensation,  and  other  damages  assessed  by 
the  court.     Based  on  data  from  a  previous  sexual  harassment  case 
settled  against  the  city  for  over  $275,000  plus  lifelong  health 
and  retirement  benefits,  these  twelve  suits  can  easily  cost  the 
city  millions  of  dollars. 


The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  studied  the 
problems  of  sexual  harassment  in  San  Francisco  and  has  found 
continued  obstacles  in  the  following  areas: 


I.  San  Francisco's  Administrative  Process 

II.  Insufficient  Oversight  of  Civil  Service  Agencies 

III.  Lack  of  Support  Services 


PROBLEM  I.     SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 

A.       Inconsistent  statutes  of  limitations: 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Unit  (EEO)   is  responsible  for  investigating  individual  complaints 
of  sexual  harassment  filed  by  city  employees.     Other  city 
departments  also  have  their  own  EEO  or  Personnel  Units  that 
handle  discrimination  complaints.     The  statutes  of  limitations 
for  filing  and  resolving  complaints  varies  from  department  to 
department.     For  example,  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities 
Commission's  statute  of  limitations  for  filing  a  complaint  is  45 
days  from  the  time  the  incident  occurred.     The  Civil  Service  EEO 
Unit  statute  of  limitations  is  30  days.     In  contrast,  the  Police 
department  has  investigated  cases  seven  years  after  their 
occurrence . 


The  city  of  San  Francisco  paid  out  $275,000.00  to  settle 
one  sexual  harassment  case  in  1987.     This  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  the  city's  administrative,  court  and  attorney's  billable 
hours  which  could  represent  additional  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Complainants  have  found  these  variations  confusing  and  have 
particularly  objected  to  the  30  day  statute  of  limitations, 
claiming  that  it  is  not  enough  time  to  recognize  that  their 
rights  have  been  violated  and  to  be  emotionally  ready  to  come 
forward  with  a  complaint. 

After  the  statute  of  limitations  for  filing  has  expired  the 
complainant  can  choose  to  file  with  an  external  state  or  federal 
agency.     At  this  point  it  is  outside  the  city's  jurisdiction  to 
handle  the  complaint.     Cases  have  lingered  at  these  agencies  for 
over  a  year  before  they  were  investigated,  depriving  the  city  of 
the  opportunity  to  effectively  handle  and  remedy  a  complaint 
internally,  in  a  timely  manner  and  before  huge  costs  are 
incurred . 

Some  city  departments  also  have  internal  administrative 
processes  that  have  no  time  limit  on  resolution.     In  the  Police 
Department,  for  example,  a  class  action  sexual  harassment 
complaint,  filed  by  three  women  who  were  allegedly  fondled  by 
their  superior  has  been  lingering  in  administrative  process  for 
over  two  years.     The  delayed  resolution  imposes  undue  hardship  on 
the  complainant,  respondent  and  the  city  agency.     In  this  same 
case,  one  complainant  has  taken  workers  compensation  stress  leave 
while  the  case  is  pending.     While  these  cases  flounder  the  City 
spends  unnecessary  dollars  and  staff  time,  raises  the  city's 
liability  and  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  provide  an  effective, 
immediate  resolution  to  discrimination  complaints. 


B.       Lack  of  uniform  civil  service  guidelines  for  handling  and 

disciplining  discrimination  complaints; 

There  are  no  city-wide  civil  service  guidelines  for 
disciplining  perpetrators  of  sexual  harassment.     The  same 
discrimination  offense  at  one  department  may  get  an  oral  warning, 
while  at  another  department  a  45  day  suspension.     The  discipline 
becomes  arbitrary  and  discretionary  to  the  officer  at  each 
department . 

At  some  departments,  such  as  the  Fire  Department,  the  final 
decision  on  whether  a  case  has  merit  and  the  disciplinary  action 
warranted  is  decided  in  an  administrative  hearing  conducted  by 
the  department's  Commission.     Their  Commission  acts  as  judge  and 
jury,  yet  neither  the  complainant  nor  the  respondent  is  afforded 
the  same  rights  they  would  be  given  in  a  court  of  law.  Often, 
the  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  have  neither 
the  training,  background  nor  expertise  to  sufficiently  settle 
employment  discrimination  matters. 
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Women  who  have  gone  through  this  administrative  process  have 
recommended  that  other  women  sue  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the 
harassment  and  badgering  that  occurred  during  an  administrative 
hearing.     Women  assert  that  they  are  not  protected  during  the 
process,  are  not  informed  of  their  rights,  are  not  permitted  to 
have  their  own  legal  representation  during  the  hearing  and  are 
not  told  the  outcome  of  the  hearing  nor  their  rights  to  appeal. 
Women  profess  that  the  administrative  hearing  process  robs  them 
of  their  rights  and  integrity. 


PROBLEM  II.     INSUFFICIENT  OVERSIGHT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

According  to  city  ordinance  #271-89  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  is  responsible  to  monitor  individual  complaints 
of  unlawful  and  unequal  treatment  of  women,  investigate 
inequalities,  uncover  patterns  and  practices  within  those 
departments  that  foster  an  environment  of  bias  toward  women, 
propose  remedies  and  encourage  affirmative  action  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.     COSW's  jurisdiction  is  wide;  inclusive  of 
sixty  separate  city  departments,  20,0000  employees  as  well  as 
private  individuals  and  businesses.     However,  limited  access  to 
information,  staff  and  funding  makes  COSW's  mandate  impossible  to 
fulfill. 

A.       COSW  Ordinance  Changes: 

To  reasonably  monitor  city  and  county  departments  COSW 
requires  regular  and  timely  reports  from  departments  on  all 
employment  discrimination  complaints,  administrative  claims  and 
lawsuits  filed  by  women  employees  against  the  City.     In  addition, 
COSW  requires  access  to  civil  service  personnel  information  such 
as  eligibility,  certification  and  employment  status,  workforce 
utilization  analysis,  salary  analysis  and  other  pertinent 
personnel  information.     Presently  there  is  no  city  ordinance 
that  explicitly  requires  departments  to  provide  COSW  with  timely 
information. 

COSW  lacks  enforcement  powers.     The  outcome  is  that  most 
often  those  departments  with  the  most  egregious  complaints  of 
sexual  harassment  and  discrimination  are  those  that  are  most 
unwilling  to  follow  COSW  recommendations.     Without  enforcement, 
COSW  ultimately  is  powerless  to  affect  change  and  eliminate 
discrimination  at  those  department  where  it  is  most  egregious. 

The  inability  of  COSW  to  provide  early  and  pro-active 
intervention  results  in  the  city  paying  enormous  costs  in  both 
dollars  and  the  emotional  toll  on  individuals  who  must  live  with 
the  effects  of  job  discrimination. 
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B.       Increased  COSW  Resources: 

In  1989,  then  Mayor  Agnos  requested  a  study  to  recommend  how 
COSW,  which  was  at  the  time  a  unit  of  the  city's  Human  Rights 
Commission,  could  function  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  The 
study  concluded  that  COSW  become  an  independent  department  and 
that  at  minimum  three  full-time  staff  persons  be  hired  to  work  in 
the  area  of  affirmative  action  and  employment  discrimination. 
However,   since  1989,  COSW    has  only  been  funded  to  hire  one  staff 
person  to  carry  out  this  extensive  work. 

Given  adequate  staff,  COSW  could  save  the  city  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  through  early  intervention  and  remediation  of 
employment  discrimination  of  women.     By  investing  in  prevention, 
the  city  could  save  twenty  times  the  amount  it  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  to  deal  with  the  effects  and  cost  of  discrimination 
lawsuits  against  the  city. 


PROBLEM  III.     LACK  OF  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

While  sexual  harassment  cases  have  dramatically  increased  in 
the  past  years,  fewer  resources  and  remedies  are  available  to 
redress  job  discrimination.     Shortly  after  the  Thomas  hearing, 
COSW  received  over  300  phone  calls  from  victims,  businesses  and 
individuals    concerned  about  sexual  harassment.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  resources  available  to  refer  these  people  to  for 
help. 

Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  EEOC  and  State 
DFEH,  that  are  responsible  for  processing  administrative  claims, 
have  had  their  budgets,  staff  and  powers  slashed.     Cases  referred 
to  these  can  agencies  take  as  long  as  a  year  to  be  investigated. 
DFEH  power  to  provide  remedies  for  victims  has  been  severely 
curtailed  so  that  a  woman  often  recovers  nothing  more  than  her 
attorney  costs.     While  the  Bay  Area  is  lucky  to  have  a  few  non- 
profit agencies  to  assist  women  file  administrative  claims,  (such 
as  Equal  Rights  Advocates  and  Employment  Law  Center,)  they  are 
under-staffed,  under-funded,  and  severely  unable  to  meet  the 
extent  of  the  needs.     In  addition,  these  agencies  exist  primarily 
to  assist  women  file  claims,  while  the  majority  of  women  never 
even  file  claims.     Low-income  women  and  women  who  do  not  speak 
English,  in  particular,  have  few  if  any  resources  available  to 
redress  the  employment  discrimination  they  face. 
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Ninety-five  percent  of  those  women,  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sector,  who  experience  job  discrimination  do  not  even 
pursue  a  formal  complaint.     Instead,  they  file  Worker 
compensation  claims,  take  sick  leave  or  quit  their  jobs  costing 
the  city  and  private  businesses  millions  of  dollars  in  turnover, 
retraining,  and  benefits.      If  more  resources  were  available  to 
help  victims  of  job  discrimination  and  their  employers  implement 
effective  remedies  for  job  discrimination,  the  city  would  save 
millions  in  potential  lost  productivity,  administrative  and  staff 
costs,  and  individual  pain  and  suffering.     More  accessible 
outreach,  education  and  advocacy  will  assist  in  preventing  costly 
sexual  harassment  claims  and  litigation. 


A  1988  survey  done  by  "Working  Women  Magazine"  found  that 
sexual  harassment  costs  a  typical  Fortune  500  company  $6.7 
million  dollars  a  year  in  absenteeism,  low  morale,  employee 
turnover,  retraining  costs,  and  lost  productivity.     This  figure 
does  not  include  the  additional  millions  lost  in  legal  fees, 
settlement  costs,  executive  time  and  adverse  publicity  should  a 
case  end  up  in  court. 

The  US  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  estimated  that  in  one  year 
approximately  8,000  women  left  federal  jobs  because  of  sexual 
harassment  and  that  sexual  harassment  of  federal  employees  cost 
the  government  in  one  year  $189  million  dollars. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.       ESTABLISH  CONSISTENT,   PRACTICAL,  CITY-WIDE 

•  statute  of  limitations  for  filing  and  remedying 
complaints  of  discrimination, 

•  uniform  guidelines  for  disciplining  offenses  of  sexual 
harassment  and  job  discrimination,  and 

•  effective  administrative  processes  that  do  not  rob 
individual  complainants  of  their  rights,  privacy  and 
integrity. 


II.     INCREASE  COSW  AUTHORITY,  STAFF,  AND  RESOURCES  by  increasing 
its  ability  to  monitor,  oversee  and  prevent  sexual 
harassment  and  job  discrimination  in  the  San  Francisco  civil 
service. 

A.  Increase  COSW  budget  $45,139.00  to  hire,  (includes 
salary  and  fringe  benefits,)  one  additional  2998  staff 
person  to  monitor  employment  discrimination  of  women, 
(see  Addendum  I) 

B.  Amend  Ordinance  #271-89  (see  Addendum  II) 


III.   PROVIDE  COMMUNITY-BASED  DIRECT  SERVICES  TO  ALLEVIATE  SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT    $74,952  to  cover  costs  of  administering  and 
providing  direct  services  to  alleviate  sexual  harassment. 
COSW  would  send  out  competitive  requests  for  proposals  to 
San  Francisco  community-based  agencies  to  provide  support 
services  designed  specifically  to  include: 

A.    A  mult i- lingual  centralized  sexual  harassment  helpline 

that  will  offer  non-legal,  options  counseling,  referrals  and 
coordination  of  other  pro-bono  and  low  cost  support 
services.     The  sexual  harassment  helpline  will  provide 
callers  with  information  on  tneir  rights,  employer's 
responsibilities  to  maintain  a  workplace  free  from 
discrimination  and  effective  alternatives  to  litigation  for 
both  employers  and  employees  on  remedying  workplace 
discrimination . 
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B.  Creation  and  distribution  of  culturally  sensitive  and 
multi-lingual  literature.     Excellent  literature  already 
exists,  but  it  is  scarce  and  most  often  available  in  English 
only.     Funds  are  necessary  to  produce  and  translate  more 
literature,  particularly  literature  for  target  populations 
such  as  immigrants,  non-English  speakers,  tradeswomen,  and 
women  who  experience  dual  discrimination  based  on  race, 
sexual  orientation  and  disability. 

C.  An  outreach  educational  campaign  to  inform  the  public 
about  their  rights  and  responsibilities  to  provide  a 
workplace  free  from  sexual  harassment  and  job 
discrimination . 


IV.     BI-ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS : 

COSW  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  bi-annually 
to  report  on  the  status  of  women  in  regard  to  employment 
opportunities  and  the  extent  of  discrimination  of  women  within 
civil  service. 
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CONCLUSION 


Sexual  harassment  is  expensive.     It  deprives  individual 
victims  of  their  inherent  right  to  economic  equity;  to  lead 
productive  lives  and  to  participate  fully  in  San  Francisco's 
community.     The  City's  inability  to  effectively  service  the 
problem  of  workplace  discrimination  also  has  a  devastating  impact 
on  San  Francisco's  public  and  private  sector's  ability  to  remain 
productive  and  thrive  economically. 

Sexual  harassment  and  workplace  discrimination  are  costing 
San  Francisco  millions  of  dollars  annually.     Wouldn't  that  money 
be  better  spent  serving  the  taxpayers  of  our  city? 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  been  successful  in 
saving  the  city  millions  of  dollars  in  potential  litigation  by 
intervening  early  and  preventing  sexual  harassment.  San 
Francisco  can  do  even  better.     With  the  requested  recommendations 
further  costs  to  the  city  in  lives  as  well  as  money  can  be 
prevented.     By  investing  a  little  money  in  prevention,  the  city 
stands  to  gain  so  much. 
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ADDENDUMS 


I 


ADDENDUM  I 


2998  Job  Description 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

CLASS  TITLE:    REPRESENTATIVE,  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  CODE'  2998 

OF  WOMEN 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CLASS: 

Under  direction,  Implements  and  promotes  programs  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women;  coordinates  a  variety  of  activities  related  to  women's 
rights,  domestic  violence  prevention,  gender-based  discrimination  monitoring 
and  related  Issues;  and  performs  related  duties  as  required. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES: 

This  class  functions  as  atechnical  specialist  1n  charge  of  assigned 
program  areas  related  to  women's  Issues.    Incumbents  report  to  the  department 
head  and  have  primary  responsibility  for  Implementing  methods  and  procedures 
advocating  and  enforcing  women's  rights  through  programs  such  as  those 
designed  to  monitor  agencies  receiving  domestic  violence  funds  or  the 
monitoring  and  Investigation  of  gender-based  discrimination. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DUTIES: 

"The  class  specifications  shall  be  descriptive  of  the  class  and  shall  not 
be  considered  a  restriction  on  the  assignment  of  duties  not  specifically 
listed."    (CSC  Rule  7) 

1.  Monitors  all  complaints  of  gender-based  discrimination  filed  by  City' 
and  County  employees  or  those  of  City  contractors;  collects  and  analyzes 
gender-based  complaints;  consults  with  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  concerning  the  handling  of  such  complaints;  prepares 
statistical  and  narrative  reports  Including  those  analyzing  the  status  of 
women  1n  the  workforce. 

2.  Administers  a  program  for  selection  and  monitoring  of  agencies 
receiving  domestic  violence  funds  from  the  City;  coordinates  and  processes 
contracts  and  other  documents  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  monies;  develops 
procedures  and  forms  for  monitoring  and  reporting  activities;  consults  with 
technical  experts  regarding  allocation  of  funds  and  grants;  provides 
information  and  referrals  on  services  -available;  establishes  and  maintains 
contacts  with  agencies  providing  domestic  violence  counseling  and  related 
services. 

3.  In  conjunction  with  other  City  and  County  agencies,  advises  and 
Informs  departmental  managers  regarding  Implementation  of  laws,  executive 
orders,  regulations  and  procedures  pertaining  to  equal  opportunity;  consults 
and  collaborates  1n  the  planning  and  conduct  of  annual  training  and 
Informational  programs  for  supervisors  and  employers. 

4.  Reviews,  evaluates  and  makes  recommendations  concerning  proposed  and 
current  legislation;  as  assigned,  serves  on  a  variety  of  committees  to 
exchange  pertinent  Information  and  to  promote  cooperation  with  community  and 
other  groups;  participates  1n  local.  State  and  Federal  agency  meetings 
relative  to  departmental  programs  and  policies. 
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CLASS  TITLE:    REPRESENTATIVE,  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  COOE:  2998 

OF  WOMEN 

EXAMPLES  OF  DUTIES:  (ctd.) 

5.    Provides  staff  support  for  special  projects,  administrative  and 
related  tasks;  assists  1n  the  production  and  dissemination  of  informational 
materials  such  as  pamphlets,  announcements  of  activities  and  events; 
establishes  and  maintains  a  library  of  relevant  materials  and  records;  works 
with  school  and  community  representatives  In  the  development  of  training  and 
informational  resources;  supervises  student  Interns  and  volunteers  engaged  in 
program  activities;  may  act  for  the  Director  In  case  of  absence  or  as  assignee! 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

"The  examination  announcement  shall  provide  the  qualifications-. . .and  othei 

particulars  Applicants  must  be  guided  solely  by  the  announcement  of  the 

examination  for  which  they  apply."    (CSC  Rule  9)  . 

Knowledge,  Abilities  and  Skills: 

Knowledge  of:    women's  legal  rights,  current  discrimination  and  related 
laws,  policies,  practices,  Issues  and  advocacy  techniques;  complaint 
investigation,  mediation  and  dispute  resolution;  domestic  violence  Issues, 
laws  and  policies  and  resources  available;  contract  compliance  and  program 
monitoring;  methods  and  techniques  of  data  collection  and  analysis;  creation* 
and  evaluation  of  Informational  and  training  materials  and  programs; 
principles  and  practices  of  .departmental  budgeting',  administration, 
organization  and  management;  structure  and  processes  of  City  and  County 
government. 

Ability  to:    collect,  synthesize  and  analyze  a  wide  variety  of 
Information;  Interpret  and  explain  laws  and  policies;  communicate  effectively 
orally  and  In  writing;  prepare  dear  and  concise  narrative' and  statistical 
reports;  facilitate  Intergroup  cooperation;  establish  and  maintain  effective 
working  relationships  with,  and  represent  the  department  before,  City  and 
County  officials,  managers  and  staff,  community  groups  and  the  public. 


ADOPTED:  11-20-89 
4130c 
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ADDENDUM  II 


The  City  will  amend  Ordinance  #271-89  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Authorize  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  study  and 
monitor  civil  service  departments  to  identify  patterns  and 
practices  that  may  a  discriminatory  effect  or  impact  on  women. 

2.  The  ordinance  will  require  all  city  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  etc.  to  regularly  report  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  the  status  of  all  employment  discrimination 
claims  and  complaints  filed  by  women  employees  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  and  County. 

3.  The  ordinance  will  require  that  Civil  Service  Commission 
provide  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  on  request, 
pertinent  personnel  information  with  respect  to  current  city 
employees  and  applicants. 
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ADDENDUM  III 


Budget  Justification  for 
RFP  for  Community-Based  Direct  Services 


1.  Helpline  phone  and  annual  usage  $  3,800 

2.  Staff*   (1  full-time,  2-1/2  time)  $53,000 

3.  Outreach  and  Publicity  $  3,000 

4.  Educational  Material  $  5,000 

5.  Computer  System  Set-up**  $  4,000 
5.      Office  Supplies  and  Postage  $  600 

$69,400 

Administrative  Costs  (8%)  +            5 . 552 

TOTAL***  $74,952 


*Staff  to  include  one  full-time  coordinator,  to  administer 
helpline,  publicity,  recruit  volunteers,  explore  private  funding 
and  coordinate  training,  referrals  and  other  pro-bono  or  low-cost 
support  services  AND  two  half-time  bi-lingual  (.05  Spanish  bi- 
lingual and  .05  Chinese  bi-lingual)  helpline  operators  to  assist 
callers  with  options  counselling  and  referrals. 

**First  year  only  for  set  up  costs. 

***Cost  to  increase  5%  annually. 
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ADDENDUM  IV 


TESTIMONY 
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Remarks  presented  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors, 
City  Services  Committee,  February  4, 1992 

I  was  bora  and  grew  up  in  San  Francisco.  I  worked  for  the  Water  Department.  I  worked 
for  the  Muni  Railway  as  a  bus  driver.  I  was  a  San  Francisco  Police  Officer  for  ten  years.  I 
spent  close  to  twenty  years  as  a  civil  servant.  Now  I  am  on  a  long  and  growing  list  of  'formerly 
employed1  women  in  this  country.  We  have  been  forced  to  leave  our  careers.  We  have  been 
betrayed  by  employers  who  failed  to  provide  a  workplace  free  of  discrimination  and  harassment. 

I  joined  the  force  in  1975  with  the  first  group  of  women  to  ever  be  hired  for  patrol.  For 
me  this  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  childhood  dream.  Unfortunately,  upon  entering  the  police 
academy  I  soon  realized  that  the  road  ahead  would  be  extremely  difficult.  I  found  out  that  the 
Police  Officers  Association  had  asked  its  members  to  contribute  money  to  retain  lawyers  to 
prevent  women  from  joining  the  force.  Obviously  some  officers  felt  it  was  their  mission  to  rid 
the  force  of  women  at  all  costs. 

In  the  Academy  the  instructors  purposefully  degraded  the  women  recruits.  But  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  survival  we  learned  was  to  never  break  the  'Code  of  Silence.'  So  amidst  this 
hostile,  intimidating,  and  offensive  working  environment,  we  learned  to  silently  endure.  Any 
complaint  would  have  only  increased  the  abuse. 

After  graduation  I  went  to  my  first  assignment.  I  was  subjected  to  continuing  pranks, 
jokes,  gestures,  and  sexual  innuendoes,  which  I  had  to  deal  with  to  preserve  a  working 
relationship  with  my  fellow  officers,  and  my  very  survival  on  the  streets.  I  also  experienced 
harassment  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

At  the  start  of  a  work  shift  all  officers  would  line  up  in  rows  for  roll  call.  One  night, 
while  standing  at  ease  with  my  hands  folded  behind  me,  I  felt  something  rubbing  against  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  I  pulled  my  hands  away,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  my  eyes  forward,  and 
tried  to  avoid  disrupting  the  Lieutenant's  address.  I  later  learned  that  a  male  officer  had 
unzipped  his  pants  and  rubbed  his  penis  against  my  palm. 

I  knew  that  to  report  this  incident  could  derail  my  career  in  short  order.  A  small  but 
vocal  minority  of  male  officers  was  always  ready  to  remind  us  that  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat, 
get  out  of  the  kitchen."    I  loved  my  job.  I  envisioned  it  as  my  life's  work,  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  let  anything  interfere  with  my  career,  so  I  dealt  with  the  situation  in  hopes  that  things  would 
improve.  They  didn't. 

On  many  occasions  while  I  was  doing  paperwork  at  the  station  before  reporting  off  duty, 
the  Sergeant  in  charge  would  come  out  of  his  office,  and  in  front  of  a  full  squad  room,  unzip  his 
pants  and  ask  "Hey  Colombano,  do  you  want  to  get  off  early?"  This  Sergeant  would  frequently 
reach  his  hands  out  towards  my  breasts  and  say  "I  could  tune  those  knobs  in  all  day  long  and 
never  change  the  channel,"  in  front  of  superior  officers  as  well  as  my  co-workers.  Another  one 
of  his  regular  activities  was  to  grab  me,  and,  along  with  an  accomplice,  place  me  between  the 
two  of  them  and  smash  their  bodies  against  mine,  shouting:  "Sandwich  job!" 


There  was  an  officer  who  used  to  yell  to  me  in  the  locker  room  so  all  could  hear,  "Throw 
out  your  underwear  so  I  can  sniff  them."  This  officer,  on  occasion,  would  kneel  down  in  front 
of  my  crotch  and  wag  his  tongue. 

One  evening  I  was  having  dinner,  in  uniform,  with  two  male  officers  at  Enrico's 
Restaurant.  One  reached  across  the  table  and  grabbed  the  nipple  area  of  my  breast  and 
squeezed.  In  order  to  avoid  a  public  disturbance,  I  kicked  him  under  the  table  to  make  him  let 
go,  got  up  and  left. 

By  the  time  this  event  took  place  I  had  been  on  the  force  three  years.  Until  then  I  had 
dealt  with  these  outrageous  and  offensive  incidents  by  defending  myself  physically  and  verbally. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  pushed  over  the  edge.  I  decided  to  report  it.  I  returned  to  the  Station 
and  told  the  Sergeant,  who  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing.  He  told  me  he  would  'pass  the 
info'  on  to  the  Lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  After  quite  some  time  had  passed,  and  the 
Lieutenant  did  not  call  me  in,  I  decided  to  approach  him.  When  I  walked  into  his  office  he  said 
"So  what's  your  problem?"  He  was  hostile  toward  me,  and  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  make  a 
formal  complaint  I  should  know  what  the  consequences  would  be:  the  officer  may  or  may  not 
be  disciplined,  and  I  would  be  blamed.  My  choice  was  clear;  I  had  none.  The  Lieutenant  never 
even  spoke  to  my  harasser  about  it. 

The  incidents  I  have  described  are  just  a  sampling.  I  was  called  into  the  supervisors' 
office  regularly  so  they  could  look  down  my  shirt.  I  was  told  by  a  Lieutenant  in  front  of  the 
entire  squad  that  I  was  'a  man  trapped  in  a  woman's  body.'  One  officer  on  several  occasions 
called  me  aside  so  he  could  show  me  child  pornography  pictures  from  a  magazine  he  had 
confiscated.  I  would  find  sex  paraphernalia  and  pornographic  materials  on  my  locker  or  in  my 
mail  box.  It  seemed  that  almost  every  time  I  was  present  in  the  station  when  other  officers  were 
around  some  form  of  harassment  took  place.  And  the  scary  part  of  all  this  is  that  they  liked  me! 
Believe  it  or  not,  I  was  more  respected  than  many  of  the  other  women  officers.  I  had  received  a 
medal  of  valor  in  1978  for  saving  my  partner's  life  when  I  shot  a  suspect  who  pointed  a  gun 
between  his  eyes.  But  women  officers  generally  were  not  commended  for  their  bravery  as 
readily  as  men  officers.  We  always  had  to  prove  ourselves,  while  our  male  counterparts  could 
be  virtually  useless  and  survive  within  the  department  quite  well.  As  a  rule,  women  had  to  do 
twice  as  much  work  to  get  half  as  much  credit.  Women  make  great  cops.  They  are  an  asset  to 
the  Department. 

The  women  officers  who  were  not  liked  experienced  other  forms  of  harassment  and 
discrimination,  such  as  vandalism  to  their  lockers  and  cars,  and  stolen  paychecks.  Any 
misconduct  directed  toward  women  officers  was  routinely  accepted.  This  offensive  attitude 
carried  over  to  women  victims  and  suspects.  Most  of  the  male  officers  in  the  police  department 
were  not  guilty  of  this  type  of  behavior.  The  few  "rotten  apples"  were  well  known,  but  never 
disciplined.  They  were  allowed  to  continue  and  increase  their  harassment. 

On  the  night  of  April  26,  1984, 1  experienced  an  event  that  would  eventually  end  my 
career  and  devastate  my  life.  The  incident  was  at  the  Rathskeller  Restaurant,  where  a  graduation 
party  for  the  most  recent  recruit  class  was  taking  place.  It  was  traditional  for  the  recruits  to 
throw  a  party  for  their  field  training  officers  and  supervisors  at  the  end  of  their  training.  I  had 
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participated  in  training  that  recruit  class.  It  was  a  time  of  great  pride  and  celebration  for  these 
new  officers.  Some  of  them  attended  this  party  accompanied  by  their  dates,  husbands,  wives, 
significant  others,  friends,  or  family  members.  During  the  party  some  police  officers  hired  a 
prostitute  to  perform  an  act  of  oral  copulation  on  a  rookie  whom  they  had  handcuffed  to  a  chair 
on  the  stage. 

This  was  the  absolute  last  straw  for  me.  I  was  outraged  that  the  atmosphere  in  the 
department  was  so  bad  that  these  officers  thought  their  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  which  they 
were  sworn  to  uphold,  was  acceptable.  I  expressed  my  disapproval  to  my  partner,  and  we 
proceeded  to  stop  the  incident.  We  were  physically  assaulted  by  several  officers,  while  several 
Sergeants  stood  by,  looking  on,  and  did  nothing.  The  prostitute  was  rescued  and  escorted  out 
and  we  were  treated  like  the  culprits.  After  the  melee  was  over  I  went  home  and  called  my 
union  representative.  His  advice  was  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.  I  had  already  followed  that 
advice  for  too  long.  This  time  my  outrage  compelled  me  to  speak  out.  I  called  the 
Department's  Operations  Center,  which  is  the  all  night  direct  line  to  the  top  brass.  When  I  told 
the  Sergeant  in  charge  the  story,  he  did  not  ask  for  any  details,  or  even  my  name.  He  never 
offered  to  put  me  in  touch  with  any  ranking  officer,  although  there  is  a  specific  written 
procedure  outlined  in  the  general  orders  for  handling  a  situation  where  a  police  officer  is 
accused  of  a  crime.  I  was  stonewalled  by  the  unwritten  procedure,  the  'Code  of  Silence.' 

I  felt  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  call  the  press.  I  could  not  have  known,  and  was  not 
even  contemplating  the  effect  reporting  this  incident  would  have  on  my  career.  I  had  seen  too 
many  things  covered  up  over  the  years  and  knew  this  was  my  only  choice.  I  did  so 
anonymously,  hoping  to  avoid  possible  repercussions  to  my  career. 

As  the  investigation  into  the  incident  progressed,  Internal  Affairs  asked  if  I  had  made  the 
phone  call.  I  admitted  it,  and  warned  the  investigating  officer  that  if  it  became  known,  my  life 
would  become  miserable.  I  returned  to  my  station  15  minutes  later  and  found  my  locker 
smeared  with  the  words  "SNrrCHBrrCH.1'  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  months  that  followed  were  grueling.  Officers  and  supervisors  refused  to  speak  or 
work  with  me.  A  campaign  of  retaliation  began,  some  of  which  included: 

•  hostile  and  offensive  name  calling  and  threats, 

•  harassing  and  threatening  phone  calls  at  my  home, 

•  threatening  and  abusive  hate  mail, 

•  graffiti  on  my  locker,  the  station  walls,  the  elevators  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  and 
many  other  locations, 

•  vandalism  to  my  personal  vehicle  while  parked  in  the  police  garage,  such  as  a 
punctured  radiator  hose,  scratched  paint,  broken  glass,  and  spit  on  the  windshield, 

•  interference  with  my  radio  communications  which — jeopardized  my  safety  and  the 
public's,  and 

•  failure  to  provide  backup  when  I  was  dispatched  to  a  call  of  a  man  with  a  gun. 

I  felt  more  comfortable  on  the  streets  with  the  criminals  than  I  did  with  my  co-workers  at 
the  station.  I  continued  to  report  these  events  daily  to  my  Captain,  completed  regular  police 
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incident  reports,  and  complained  to  the  Internal  Affairs  Department,  and  to  Chief  Murphy 
himself.  No  one  did  anything  about  iL  They  tried  to  run  me  out  and  they  succeeded.  I  had 
unsuccessfully  challenged  the  'Code  of  Silence.'  My  only  choice  was  between  my  sanity  and  my 
career,  and  for  a  long  time  I  believe  I  lost  both.  I  left  on  disability  at  the  end  of  1984,  never  to 
return. 

In  1985  I  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  Police  Department.  This  incident,  and  the  Police 
Department's  failure  to  deal  with  it,  has  cost  the  City  over  $1  million.  My  settlement  included  a 
lifetime  disability  pension  with  benefits  and  $275,000  in  cash,  not  to  mention  the  waste  of  the 
City's  investment  in  my  initial  and  advanced  training,  and  the  loss  my  experience,  and 
dedication  to  a  job  in  the  City  that  I  was  bora  in,  and  love. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  supervisors  who  retaliated  against  me,  and  harassed  me  have 
been  promoted.  I  am  dismayed  that  police  can  commit  what  I  consider  to  be  hate  crimes  and  be 
rewarded  for  it.  They  are  the  representatives  of  our  criminal  justice  system,  and  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  highest  standards  of  conduct  from  them.  Their  transgressions  against  the  laws 
of  our  City,  State,  and  Country  prohibiting  on-the-job  discrimination  and  harassment  should  be 
dealt  with  decisively.  When  ordinary  citizens  commit  crimes  against  police  they  are  punished 
more  severely.  Shouldn't  police  who  commit  crimes  against  other  officers  be  dealt  with 
similarly? 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  The  women  now  in  the  department  continue  to  experience 
discrimination  and  harassment.  In  1985  a  group  of  women  officers  formalized  a  complaint  that 
alleged: 

•  selective  enforcement  of  rules  by  supervisors, 

•  passing  over  women  officers  for  desirable  assignments  and  extra  duty  work, 

•  interference  with  women  officer's  radio  transmissions, 

•  pranks  and  offensive  jokes, 

•  offensive  and  insulting  graffiti, 

•  constant  criticism  of  women  officers  by  some  supervisors, 

•  lack  of  respect  for  women's  privacy  in  locker  rooms,  and 

•  unjust  negative  evaluations  of  women  by  supervisors  who  also  harass. 

These  problems  continue  to  occur  today  on  a  regular  basis.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to 
help  resolve  the  situation.  I  have  received  many  calls  from  women  officers  asking  for  my 
advice.  They  all  fear  retaliation  and,  ultimately,  the  loss  of  their  careers. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  unit  that  was  implemented  several  years  ago  within 
the  Department  to  address  the  situation  has  failed.  It  is  like  having  the  foxes  guarding  the 
chicken  coop.  The  EEO  process  serves  only  to  re-victimize  rather  than  support  those  who  come 
forward  to  complain.  Women  are  still  afraid  to  come  forward.  The  process  is  slow  and 
ineffective — there  is  no  accountability.  How  much  money  will  the  citizens  of  this  City  have  to 
pay  because  of  discrimination  and  harassment  before  something  is  done  to  correct  it? 
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There  is  a  pending  investigation  of  a  police  sargeant  accused  of  sexual  harassment  and 
discrimination  which  was  formally  reported  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  women  officers' 
complaint  is  still  unresolved,  apparently  stalemated  at  the  Police  Commission  level.  This  delay 
has  also  lost  the  victims  their  right  to  sue,  because  while  they  were  relying  on  the  internal 
process,  the  statute  of  limitations  on  their  claims  expired.  As  you  will  hear  from  them  today, 
these  women  are  continuing  to  suffer  because  the  process  has  failed  them.  They  are  all 
dedicated  officers  who  want  only  to  be  treated  with  equal  respect  and  allowed  to  do  their  jobs. 

In  1991  the  City  settled  the  suit  of  Officer  Hallaji  for  sexual  harassment  against  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  for  $40,000.  There  are  other  cases  filed  by  women  officers  against 
the  City  over  the  past  few  years  that  allege  sexual  harassment  and  discrimination.  Officer  Nancy 
Fatel  settled  hers  for  $225,000  and  Officer  Juanita  Stockwell  settled  hers  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  Officer  Paula  Jones  retired  on  stress  disability  for  race  and  sex  harassment  and  has  a 
pending  civil  action.  I  have  had  many  telephone  calls  over  the  last  several  years  from  women 
officers  who  were  afraid  to  make  a  complaint  but  just  needed  to  talk  to  someone  who  had  gone 
through  it. 

The  City  needs  to  apply  its  resources  toward  resolving  the  problem  of  discrimination  and 
harassment,  not  in  paying  out  settlements  and  awards.  We  need  a  quicker,  more  effective 
administrative  process.  The  longer  it  drags  on,  the  more  emotionally  debilitating  it  will  be  for 
the  victims,  and  the  less  likely  witnesses  and  information  will  be  available. 

As  long  as  the  mistaken  belief  persists  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  that  it  is 
better  to  protect  the  harassers,  and  cover  up  the  problem  of  sexual  discrimination  and 
harassment,  the  investigation  of  such  claims  should  not  be  conducted  internally.  Rather,  the 
investigation  should  be  assigned  to  some  outside  agency  or  arbitrator.  Strict  procedural 
guidelines  should  be  implemented  to  insure  follow-through  on  the  internal  processing  of 
complaints,  and  accountability  in  the  form  of  discipline  of  supervisors  who  violate  the 
guidelines.  Finally,  all  employees,  from  recruits  on  up  through  the  Chief  and  Police 
Commission  should  be  given  continuing  education  and  informed  of  the  illegality  of  sexual 
discrimination  and  harassment.  Why,  after  17  years  on  the  police  force  can't  women  be  treated 
with  equal  respect,  and  not  subjected  to  discrimination  and  harassment?  Why  can't  those 
unwilling  to  treat  them  as  equals  be  appropriately  dealt  with,  and  disciplined?  It  appears  that 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law  are  still  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  it. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CLARA  LUZ  NAVARRO 
REPRESENTING  THE  COALITION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  AND 
REFUGEE  RIGHTS  AND  SERVICES 

TO  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
REGARDING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  IN  SAN  FRANCISO  WORK  PLACES 

FEBRUARY  4,  1992 


Immigrant  and  refugee  women  are  the  most  vulnerable, 
isolated  and  abused  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Although  our  labor  is  highly  valued  in  many  sectors,  our 
basic  rights  as  workers  are  often  ignored,  even  by 
agencies  that  are  supposed  to  defend  the  rights  of  all 
workers . 

Providing  sexual  harassment  education  to  immigrant 
women  requires  more  than  simply  translating  outreach 
materials  into  Spanish  or  Tagalog  or  Chinese.  It 
requires  materials  and  information  services  that  are 
culturally  sensitive.  As  a  Latina  woman,  I  know  that 
sexual  harassment  is  pervasive  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  there  is  little  if  any  legal  recourse  in  our 
countries  for .victims.  In  many  of  our  countries  women 
know  that  all  too  often  to  qualify  for  work  one  has  to  be 
pretty,  and  you  may  even  have  to  sleep  with  the  boss  in 
order  to  keep  your  job.  So  immigrant  women  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  believing  that  sexual  harassment  is  a  reality  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  overcome. 

Tragically,  many  of  us  experience  sexual  harassment 
and  even  rape  when  we  cross  the  border  to  the  U.S.  We 
work  in  jobs  that  are  isolated,  as  housekeepers,  child 
care  providers,  invalid  care  providers,  night  time 
janitors,  and  textile  workers.  We  are  not  only  isolated 
from  information  and  support  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
work,  but  because  of  languages  as  well.  Undocumented 
women  are  the  most  vulnerable  among  us,  because  they  not 
only  risk  losing  their  job  if  they  complain  about  sexual 
harassment,  they  risk  deportation.  We  have  countless 
accounts  of  housekeepers  who  are  forced  to  submit  to  sex 
with  their  employers  and  are  held  as  virtual  indentured 
servants.  Their  employers  hold  their  immigration 
documents  or  threaten  to  turn  women  and  their  families  in 
to  the  I.N.S.  if  they  complain. 

It  important  to  recognize  that  many  of  us  who  work 
as  domestic  workers  were  professionals  with  college 
degrees  in  our  own  countries;  we  are  forced  to  submit  to 
substandard  working  conditions  because  of  our  status  as 
immigrants  and  because  of  worsening  discrimination 
against  people  of  color  in  the  United  States. 
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As  workers  who  provide  essential  services  and  who 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  San  Francisco,  we  deserve 
equal  protection  from  sexual  harassment.  The  lack  of 
education  and  enforcement  for  sexual  harassment  serves  as 
an  incentive  to  employers  to  mistreat  workers  in  numerous 
ways.  Educating  women  on  their  rights  in  this  area  will 
serve  to  encourage  their  pursuing  their  rights  in  other 
aspects  of  their  lives. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  propose  the 
following: 

1.  Create  multi-lingual,  culturally  sensitive  educational 
materials. 

2.  Establish  a  highly  visible  multi-lingual  sexual 
harassment  helpline. 

3.  Increase  and  publicize  enforcement  efforts  against 
harassers. 

4 .  Increase  support  of  and  coordination  with  grassroots 
organizing  projects  for  dissemination  of  outreach 
materials. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  hearings. 


54  Mint  Street 
Suite  400 
San  Francisco,  CA 
94103 
(415)  543-3077 


February  4,  1992 

TESTIMONY  AT  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  HEARING  HELD  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  BY  TERRY  PERSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  TRADESWOMEN'S  NETWORK 


I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  serious  issue  of  sexual  harassment  in  the  workforce  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  thousands  of  other  tradeswomen  across  this  country.  I  was  a  roofer  by 
trade.  I  completed  the  years  of  required  apprenticeship  training  and  reached  Journey  level  status 
in  my  trade.  I  considered  this  a  major  accomplishment  of  will  on  my  part.  The  work  itself  was 
rigorous  physically  but  for  me  the  greater  challenge  was  psychological  in  nature.  I  was  almost 
always  Ihe.  woman  on  any  crew.  This  meant  I  usually  spent  my  working  days  with  8  to  10  male 
co-workers  and  believe  me,  it  was  no  picnic! 

I  endured  literally  years  of  having  to  bring  tools  and  materials  from  a  storage  bin  kept  on  most 
job  sites  that  was  routinely  referred  to  as  the  "gang  bang"  box.  I  sat  through  ^terminable  lunch 
breaks  where  the  guys  were  passing  around  the  latest  copies  of  Penthouse.  Playboy.  Hustler,  etc. 
and  I  had  to  endure  this  in  silence.  Somehow  it  never  seemed  politic  or  too  bright  on  my  part 
to  remind  them  that  I  was  the  only  woman  around  (often  for  miles).  I  watched  the  guys  taunt 
women  on  the  streets  below  with  "Hey,  baby~don't  you  want  some  of  this?"  1  don't  think  I 
have  to  go  into  greater  detail  ~  you  get  the  picture. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  that  I  got  off  relatively  lightly  considering  stories  I've  heard  from  other 
tradeswomen  who  have  had  their  lives  literally  threatened  or  endangered  by  some  of  the  sexual 
harassment  they've  been  subjected  to  over  the  years. 

I  would  wake  up  almost  every  day  wondering  if  I  could  psychologically  take  one  more  day  of 
this  unrelenting  crap.  I  merely  wanted  to  learn  a  trade  and  do  my  job  as  well  as  any  other 
trained  professional.  I  took  pride  in  my  work  and  found  it  gave  me  enormous  satisfaction  to 
look  back  and  see  a  building  standing  where  none  had  stood  before  and  know  that  I  had  been  a 
part  of  making  that  happen. 

What  is  there  in  the  male  psyche  that  requires  the  degradation  of  others  in  order  to  make 
ones'self  feel  superior  or  more  secure?  Women  don't  want  to  "take  men's  jobs",  they  merely 
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want  to  have  a  job  that  is  challenging  and  satisfying,  that  requires  training  and  effort  and  the 
acquisition  of  skills  many  other  people  don't  possess.  We  have  every  right  to  hold  these  high- 
paying  jobs  —  if  we  can  competently  and  safely  do  the  job  as  well  as  anyone  else.  One  pays  for 
choosing  a  non-traditional  career  —  in  time,  in  energy,  in  physical  challenge  and  very  often  in 
physical  pain  ~  why  must  we  pay  a  lasting  psychological  debt  as  well? 

The  face  of  the  workforce  will  be  greatly  changed  by  the  year  2000  —  US  Dept.  of  Labor 
statistics  predict  that  by  that  year  63%  of  new  entrants  into  this  nation's  workforce  will  be 
female.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  ignoring  this  problem.  It  won't  go  away  unless 
it  is  squarely  faced  and  addressed  now  before  it  becomes  even  more  ingrained  into  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  thousands  of  tradeswomen  like  me,  that  forums  like 
this  take  us  seriously  and  stop  giving  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  "harassment  free  workplaces"  and 
start  making  the  necessary  changes  happen  —  not  next  year  (after  another  'study'),  not  next 
month,  but  today  because  while  you  ponder,  women  are  dying  on  those  jobsites.  They're  dying 
of  malicious  intent,  of  a  loss  of  self-esteem  and  a  souring  of  the  spirit,  dying  of  the  isolation  and 
unending  abuse. 

Please,  do  your  jobs  and  let  us  do  ours,  in  equality  and  dignity  as  it  was  meant  to  be. 


Thank  you. 


Burnet  B.  Sumner,  Ph.D. 


TWO  BELMONT  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94117 
415.759.7407 


18  January  92 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors: 


I  feel  compelled  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  nightmarish 
and  interminable  experience  which  a  victim  of  sexual  harassment 
endures  in  attempting  to     seek  relief  and  justice  from     this  kind 
of  abuse     in  this  vast     and  labyrinthine  County    system.     I     am  a 
professional  woman  who  came  from  afar  in  1977  specifically  to 
work  in  a  San  Francisco  County-funded  health  care  agency. 

My  experience  of  sexual  harassment  began  in  1978  and  in  1992 
remains  unresolved.  For  14  years  I  have  endured  one  or  more  of 
the  following  behaviors: 


1.  Verbal  and  physical  sexual  harassment. 

2.  Retaliation  by  my  harasser  for  refusing  to  accede  to 
his  demands,  and 

3.  Retaliation  by  my  harasser,   superiors,   and  co-workers 
for  my  complaints  about  my  harasser' s  repulsive  and 
illegal  behavior. 

Rather  than  thanking  me  for  bringing  to  their  attention 
the  offensive  and  illegal  behavior  which  has  seriously  devastated 
the  personal  and    professional  lives    of  me  and    other  women,  my 
superiors  responded  in  the  following  ways: 


1.  Denying  that  my  complaints  had  merit. 

2.  Blaming  me  for  my  harasser' s  behavior. 

3.  Failing  to  take  any  action  whatsoever  toward  stopping 
this  man's  intrusions  on  me. 

4.  Failing  to  warn  other  women,  so  that  others  fell  victim 
to  his  exploitation. 

5.  Retaliating  against  me  for  complaining  by  "blackballing'1 
my  opportunities  for  advancement  within  the  organization. 

6.  "Exiling"  me  to  a  work  setting  which  could  only  be 
construed  as  hard  labor  and  which  was  not  commensurate 
with  my  skill  or  experience. 

7.  Ignoring  and    ridiculing  my  efforts  to  seek  relief  by 
implying  that  I  was  a  disgruntled,   disturbed  woman. 

8.  Suggesting  that  I  and  my  co-complainants  were  invclved  in 
a  conspiracy  to  embarrass  our  leadership! 

9.  Protecting  and  covering  up  for  my  harasser,   in  fact, 
promoting  him. 


There  were  no  affirmative  action  offices  in  1978,  nor  was 
there  even  a  word  for  "sexual  harassment."  in  the  course  of  my 
efforts  to  get  help,   I  complained  to: 

1.  The  head  of  my  department,  who  said,   "If  he's  doing  this 
to  you,  you  must  be  doing  something  to  invite  it." 

2.  The  highest  ranking  person  in  my  organization  who  said, 
''Nothing  like  that  ever  happens  here." 

3.  In  1980,  when  the  federal  office  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  set  up  shop,  they  told  me  that 
my  statute  of  limitations  had  run  out,  even  though 

I  was  still  experiencing  retaliation. 

4.  The  state  Department  of  Fair  Employment  and  Housing, 
likewise,   told  me  that,   although  they  did  not  exist  at 
the  time,  I  had  to  have  reported  the  harassment  within 
one  year  of  its  initial  occurrence.     In  1990,  only  after 
D.F.E.H.  received  a  second  formal  complaint,  did  they 
reluctantly  issue  a  "right  to  sue"  letter. 

5.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  is  the  actual 
employer  of  my  harasser,  told  me  they  could  not  take  a 
complaint  from  a  non-civil  service  employee. 

6.  The  state  licensing  board  told  me  they  could  not 
accept  my  complaint,  because  I  was  not  my  harasser' s 
patient ! 

7.  The  Affirmative  Action  Office  in  the  Department  of  Health 
have  not  investigated,  because  my  initial  complaints 
began  in  1978,  and  because  they  are  not  sure  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  case. 

8.  My  national  professional  organization  would  not  hear  my 
complaint  because  my  harasser  was  not  a  member  of  that 
organization  at  the  time  I  initially  complained. 

9.  Legal  investigators  from  the  school  who  employ  me 
experienced  a  "conflict  of  interest"  and  elected  to 
"protect  the  image"  of  that  school  by  denying  in  their 
findings  evidence  which  was  given  to  them  by  me  and  other 
women  during  the  course  of  their  investigation.  They 
"found"  that  I  had  brought  my  harassment  upon  myself  I 
While  I  have  received  some  support  from  members  of  that 
school's  administration,  no  substantive  action  has  been 
taken  against  my  harasser,  and  the  issue  of  how    best  to 
manage  complaints  of  harassment  by  women  remains  unclear. 

My  situation  is  no  closer  to  resolution  than  it  was  in  1978. 
I  have  not  received  a  promotion  or  pay  raise  since  1984,  and  my 
professional  fate  is  in  limbo.  I  suffer  many  of  the  debilitating 
symptoms  of  stress  syndrome  which  visit  other  victims  of  sexual 
harassment.  It  is  my  impression  that  my  experience  is  not 
exceptional.   It  is  standard  operating  procedure. 


Rather  than  deal  with  the  harasser's  behavior,  the  "old 
boys'  club"  isolates  the  victim  like  a  German  shepherd  cutting 
out  a  ewe  and  confounds  her  or  drags  the  process  out  until  most 
women  give  up.  Moreover,  the  leaders  of  such  organizations  can 
rely  on  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  veritable  fleets 
of  in-house  lawyers  to  defend  their  entitled  lifestyles.  They 
make  and  break  rules  with  impunity. 

For-profit  organizations  have  learned  much  more  quickly 
that    winking  at  sexual  harassment  doesn't  pay.     Acutely  aware  of 
the  liability  issues,  they  fire  or  sanction  sexual  harassers 
in    earnest     due    haste.       In    public     institutions     a  complaint 
continally     falls  between     the  cracks     or  is     endlessly  "turfed.'' 
Every  agency  has  a  reason  why  they  can  not  take  your  case. 

What  can  be  done? 

1.  The  present  statutes  of  limitations  are  ridiculous  and 
must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  often  long,  and  often  subtle 
process  which  results  in  a  complaint  of  sexual  harassment. 

2.  The  de  facto  rules  of  evidence  still  generally  require 
that  the  harasser  be  caught,  literally,  with  his  pants  down.  We 
know  that  rarely  happens. 

3.  The  assumption  that  one  complaint  is  not  enough  must  be 
debunked.  The  state  law  states  that,  "an  act  of  harassment,  by 
itself,  is  an  unlawful  act."  Women  must  now  wait  for  relief,  if 
it  ever  comes,  until  a  large  and  arbitrary  number  of  complaints 
has  been  received  by  every  agency  in  town.  Complaining  becomes 
an  unpleasant  and  full-time  job,  with  more  damage  accruing  tc  the 
victims  than  to  their  harassers.  A  single  complaint  deserves  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

4.  The     lack  of  coordination,   let     alone  cooperation,  among 
agencies     dealing    with    the    problem    of     sexual    harassment  is 
shameful.     So  are  the  attitudes  of  some  of  their  employees. 
Let's  get  it  together,  folks! 

5.  Every  new  employee  of  this  vast  public  organization 
should  be  required  to  read  and  agree  in  writing  to  abide  by 
policies  with  regard  to  sexual  harassment. 

6.  A  fund  should  be  generated  and  earmarked  for  victims  of 
sexual    harassment.     While    the  harasser's  legal     costs  are  often 
paid  for  by  the  employer,  victims  cannot  afford  to  mount  a  suit 
against  such  bureaucracies.     Even  today's  dual  career  couple 
cannot  support  themselves,   a  family  and  a  lengthy  legal  ordeal. 

I  believe  that  many  worthy  cases  are  lost  or  just  fade  away  for 
lack  of  cash. 


7.  I  believe  that  dual  relationships ,  that  is,  intimate 
relationships  between  persons  of  unequal  status  in  a  work 
setting,  such  as  supervisor/supervisee,  should  be  explicitly 
discouraged.  These,  by  definition,  place  an  employee  at  risk 
for  abuse,  and  more  often  than  not  are,  literally,  losing 
propositions . 

8.  The  culture  of  our  public  institutions  must  change. 

The  police  and  fire  departments,   as  well  as  medical  institutions, 
are  generally  run  in  a  "military"  fashion  with  men  at  the  top. 
Women  working    in  these  institutions,     no  matter  what    their  rank 
and  discipline,   are  naturally  disadvantaged.     Women  should  not  be 
obliged    to     take     down  their    panties     along    with  the  doctor's 
orders.       There  is  no    question  about  what    sexual  harassment  is. 
If  you  wouldn't    want  it  happening  to  your  wife    or  daughter,  you 
don't    do  it.     Change    comes  from  the  top.       If  the  leadership  of 
our  public  institutions  do    not  begin  to  take  serious     and  active 
interest  in  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment  and  discrimination, 
we  must  be  relentless  in  raising  their  consciousnesses  and  their 
consciences.     Laws  with  serious  and  enforceable  sanctions  will 
help,   as  will  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  financial  penalties 
harassers  and  their  "men's  clubs"  have  to  pay.     If  morality  is 
not  the  object,  money  will  be. 

9.  Finally,  the  conspiracy  of  silence ,  which  has  aided  and 
abetted  this  problem  for  so  long,  must  be  broken.  Sexual 
harassment  is  not  merely  shameful,  it  is  illegal.  Anita  Hill  and 
Frances  Conley  have  taken  the  lead.  If  the  workplace  is  to 
change,  women  and  those  who  care  about  them  must  take  this  issue 
tc  the  Commissioner's  Office,  to  the  board  room,  and  to  the 
public  arena. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Burnet  B.   Sumner,  Ph.D. 


Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Hearings  on  Sexual  Harassment 
Presented  by  Mimi  Kuo 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 
February  4,  1992 

Sexual  harassment  faced  by  many  women  in  the  building  trades 
and  non-traditional  blue  collar  employment  is,  unfortunately,  a 
prevalent,  and  sometimes  blatant  threat  on  the  job.  An  even  more 
disturbing  problem,  however,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
organized  resources  and  alternatives,  and  trained  personnel  for 
women  to  turn  to  when  they  have  experienced  sexual  harassment  on 
the  job.     The  alternative  is  silence  and  unwilling  endurance. 

A  woman's  fear  of  reporting  sexual  harassment  translates 
into  the  fear  of  tangible  losses: 

1.  subtle  ways    of  discriminating,     esp.   for  apprentices — 
switching  job  duties 

2.  blacklisting      for        future      jobs;      reputation  for 
troublemaking 

3 .  increased  harassment 

4 .  not  being  dispatched 

5.  loss  of  present  job 

Women  in  the  trades  work  in  an  environment  which,  because  of 
the  traditional  exclusion  of  women,  has  not  been  sensitized  to 
sexual  harassment  and  has  not  developed  a  sophisticated  workplace 
policy  for  preventing,  responding  to  and  providing  remedies  for 
sexual  harassment.  Many  women  in  the  trades  are  not  aware  of 
the  steps  they  can  take  to  challenge  sexual  harassment.  Those 
who  do,  are  reluctant  to  take  action  because  there  are  no 
safeguards  against  the  repercussions  they  will  face.  The 
economic  threat  of  losing  a  job  or  being  blacklisted  for  future 
jobs  is  great  disincentive  for  reporting  sexual  harassment. 

Community    organizations    which    advocate    for    women  in  the 


trades  or  provide  direct  services  to  women  seeking  work  in  the 
trades,  have  limited  resources  to  protect  women  from  these 
repercussions.  What  is  needed,  is  a  safeguard  which  removes  the 
deterrent  from  reporting  sexual  harassment  and  seeking  remedy. 

A  Victim's  Relief  Fund  is  one  safeguard  which  would  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  women  if  they  lose  their  job  while 
pursuing  a  charge  of  sexual  harassment.  This  fund  should  be 
legislated  in  the  city  and  mandated  for  all  building  trades  and 
non-traditional  blue  collar  jobs  receiving  city  dollars.  The 
fund  would  not  be  used  for  compensatory  damages,  but  for  helping 
victims  of  sexual  harassment  through  a  transitional  period,  for 
example  for  childcare  or  retraining  in  a  different  skill. 

A  committee  should  be  formed  to  explore  other  uses  of  the 
fund,  determine  how  the  fund  should  be  allocated  and  by  whose 
decision,  and  what  its  relationship  to  Unemployment  Insurance  or 
public  assistance  funding  would  be.  Simultaneously,  a  survey  of 
women  in  the  trades  by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  or 
other  organizations  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
frequency  and  level  of  sexual  harassment  and  discrimination  in 
order  to  establish  the  need  for  and  size  of  the  Victim's  Relief 
Fund. 

The  Victim's  Relief  Fund  could  be  funded  by  a  percentage  of 
money  awarded  to  contractors  by  the  city  designated  to  the  fund. 
Other  mechanisms  could  include  an  early  progress  payment 
incentive  or  withholding  a  percentage  of  an  award  up  front.  CAA 
is  continuing  to  explore  other  options  or  models  for  funding 
sources . 
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A  training  program  for  all  employees  that  includes  addressing 
subtle  forms  and  perception  differences  would  weaken  the  argument 
of  employees  charged  with  sexual  harassment  who  say,  "I  had  no 
idea  my  behavior  could  be  interpreted  as  sexual  harassment,"  or 
"I  didn't  mean  to  make  anyone  uncomfortable,"  or  "I  was  just 
trying  to  get  a  date,"  or  "I'm  not  his  supervisor  and  didn't 
threaten  his  job." 

One  hundred  sixty  manufacturing  and  service  companies  responded 
to  a  survey  titled  "Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Fortune  500," 
published  in  Working  Woman,  December,  1988.  The  responses 
indicated  that  companies  who  provide  active  training  programs 
tend  to  have  a  much  broader  understanding  of  what  sexual  harass- 
ment is.  The  survey  indicated  that  most  complaints  are  valid  and 
that  the  greatest  majority  of  complaints  filed  were  in  companies 
that  were  predominantly  male  (over  75%) .  In  organizations  where 
training  is  not  provided,  employees  who  are  being  sexually  har- 
assed are  less  likely  to  bring  situations  to  the  attention  of  the 
employer  because  the  employer  appears  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
issue.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  provide  and 
publicize  effective  avenues  of  relief  and  to  sensitize  its  work- 
force. Outside  enforcement  agencies  typically  consider  the 
efforts  an  employer  has  made  to  educate  its  workforce  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  policies,  procedures,  and  training  pro- 
grams . 

COST  OF  IGNORING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  VS.  PREVENTION 

In  the  executive  report  of  the  Working  Woman  Survey  cited  above 
the  cost  of  sexual  harassment  to  the  typical  Fortune  500  Company 
is  $6.7  million  per  year-$283  per  employee.  The  cost  is  for 
absenteeism,  turnover,  lower  productivity,  and  lower  morale.  The 
$6.7  million  does  not  include  the  cost  of  litigation  or  respond- 
ing to  an  external  charge  of  sexual  harassment.  "In  contrast, 
meaningful  preventive  steps  can  be  taken  at  a  cost  of  $8.41  per 
employee.     It  is  34  times  more  expensive  to  ignore  the  problem." 

Providing  a  training  program  that  goes  beyond  potential  liability 
issues  maximizes  the  employers'  efforts  to  create  and  promote  a 
work  environment  free  of  sexual  harassment. 
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